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A DREAM AND A VISION. 

BY IRA SEYMOUR DODD. 



I had been reading Doctor Cuyler's " Keeollections of a Long 
Life." The book brought back a troop of memories. Especially 
what it said about the preachers and the preaching of forty or 
fifty years ago, seemed to make my own past alive again. 

I laid the book down; I was alone and the house was quiet. 
The wood fire in the grate, a luxury which the extravagances of 
the anthracite strike had made a necessity, had burned down to 
glowing coals and reminded me of my grandfather's more gener- 
ous fireplace. I fell into a reverie, in which past and present, with 
sharp contrasts, were curiously mingled. And, presently, the 
reverie passed into sleep, and, as I slept, I dreamed. 

I was a boy once more. It was a Sabbath morning : the air was 
sharp and frosty, the ground covered with snow. With my father 
and mother and brothers, I was on my way to church. Yes: we 
always went to church: that was a matter of course. Neither 
cold nor heat nor storm kept us at home ; and, on such a morning 
as this, the walk of a mile or more was a rich delight. If we boys 
had to go along soberly and couldn't run and roll in the snow, 
because it was the Sabbath, there were compensations. One was 
the sleigh-bells as loads of other families living at greater dis- 
tance than ourselves passed us on their way to the church. And 
another was seeing the people, friends and neighbors, all, like 
ourselves, in groups of families and all going one way. 

Presently, I found myself in the family pew. Everything was 
familiar; the high-backed seats, the tall pew-door, the lofty pulpit, 
the choir in the gallery at the rear, the great window near which 
I always sat, often wondering during sermon time, as I measured 
its deep embrasure with my eye, whether the stone walls of the 
building were not at least three feet thick. 
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But even in my dream there was a mingled consciousness. 
I was a boy; and, yet, I was something more. Either I was a 
boy whose life in some strange way had been projected into his 
own future, or else, I was just a hoy again. The note of time was 
all confused; I found myself contrasting what I saw about me 
with some later and also familiar life. I remarked things which, 
I am sure, as a boy I never particularly noticed. For example, 
the congregation seemed large for such a cold day. The great 
church was well filled; and I asked myself impatiently: "Why 
not ? It is always well filled every Sabbath day." But I seemed 
to have a recollection of other churches in which, on such a day 
as this, there would be only a handful of people. Then, too, the 
large number of young folks as well as of old people: boys and 
girls, fathers and mothers, and gray-haired grandsires and ma- 
trons ! And, what was most striking, they were not sitting apart, 
but all gathered like ourselves into family pews. And again I 
said: " Why not? It has always been so; it would be unnatural 
otherwise." But the shadowy consciousness of other congrega- 
tions would intrude, — congregations where everything was more 
promiscuous, and the whole atmosphere was more that of an 
entertainment. ~Boy as I was, that shadowy thought shocked 
me. " Can it be that people ever go to church for anything else 
than to worship God?" I had to admit that, occasionally, I fell 
asleep during the long prayer, and that I was often reproved by 
my mother for gazing out of the window, and that I sometimes 
forgot everything else while I looked toward that pew full of 
blooming girls between us and the pulpit. But then, I knew these 
things were wrong, and that I ought to be reverent and attentive. 

I cannot very distinctly remember the subject of the sermon of 
my dream; but it was long, it dealt with profound and solemn 
doctrine, and I do remember the way in which the preacher ap- 
pealed constantly to Bible texts, as though every word of that 
Book were positive and final truth. Again that disturbing shadow 
of something quite different crossed my consciousness, and it was 
more shocking to my boyish mind than any mere levity in worship. 
" What ! can it be that any one doubts whether every word of the 
Bible is true?" The next time the preacher used a proof -text, I 
looked around on the congregation with a fearful curiosity to 
see whether I could detect any latent skepticism of such awful 
sort in any of their faces. 
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Then another fact struck me. I knew everybody in that 
church. By no means were all of them, in the phrase of the day, 
"professing Christians." There was Squire Hildreth, who cer- 
tainly was quite worldly, and was reported to be somewhat dissi- 
pated; and there was Miss Gibbons, who read novels and was sus- 
pected of a tendency toward freethinking; and there was Mr. 
Hard, the tavern-keeper, the bar of whose hostelry was the best 
patronized of the few drinMng-places in town; and in the gallery 
were several young men who were reputed "wild," and, — yes! 
there also was old Peter the village drunkard, whose known in- 
firmities made people indulgent of his irregular attendance at 
public worship. But he was here to-day. All these sin Tiers were 
at church. I remembered, that, with the exception of Peter, they 
were always at church. Yes, everybody attended public worship. 
Eot to do so would be to incur a sort of social ostracism. 

It was relief unspeakable to be assured by my scrutiny — which, 
in some peculiar way, seemed endowed with power to read the 
very thoughts of those into whose faces I peered — that not one, 
saint or sinner, questioned for a moment the absolute and com- 
plete truth of the Bible. 

It must have been the relaxed tension of this assurance that 
awoke me from my dream. 

There lay Dr. Cuyler's book on the table beside me, and I said 
to myself : " Of course, his preachers were eloquent and their 
preaching greatly effective, for they preached to just such congre- 
gations as I saw in my dream. Doubtless there were differences, 
just as there are now. The cities were less homogeneous than 
the villages and smaller towns; but, in a large and true way, 
my boyhood home was a type. Church-going was the fashion 
everywhere, family religion was prevalent, the church was a 
cherished institution, the preacher spoke with authority, his mes- 
sage was received with general respect, and the Bible, the founda- 
tion of his message, was a court of final resort regarded by saint 
and sinner as true from cover to cover. 

" Whether those former days were better than these is another 
question. There was plenty of sin; there was some infidelity of 
a rather shallow and not very influential sort; there was abun- 
dance of cold orthodoxy and empty profession. The very fact 
that church attendance was a social requirement fostered a 
deadening religious conventionality; the very literalness with 
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which the Bible and a certain stereotyped form of theology were 
accepted tended to narrow men's thoughts, and blind them to 
some of the most glorious truths of divine revelation. There is 
always a fly in the ointment of religious conditions; but there 
have been far worse conditions than those of forty or fifty years 
ago. 

"And, whatever fault may be found with that recent past, 
certainly it was a great time for the preachers. A more favorable 
environment for the successful preaching of the gospel has 
seldom been known. No wonder there were pulpit giants in those 



Such were my reflections as I mused upon my dream. But my 
fire had died to ashes, and I went to bed and to a troubled sleep 
in which my dream, in fragments, with fantastic variations and 
absurd commingling of the past and present kept repeating itself. 

The day following, a busy one which included a trip to the 
city, brought me into contact with all sorts and conditions of men; 
and constantly I found myself asking, How would those old 
preachers, even the giants among them, deal with these crowds? 
How would they meet the skepticism, the agnosticism, the practi- 
cal materialism, the deep and intense worldliness of to-day? 
Surely they would find their vantage-ground all gone from under 
them. 

With astonishment, with deep amazement and sore perplexity, 
they would miss the things which used to be taken for granted 
and which formed their standing-ground. For men no longer 
think or feel as they used to about heaven, or hell or an inerrant 
Bible. Church-going is no longer a social necessity, the Sabbath 
is not the Sabbath of fifty years ago. The world is a different 
world. It is a larger world, far more highly developed — and, 
yet, a smaller world, whose most distant boundaries can be quickly 
and easily reached, whose most obscure corners are known, 
mapped, explored and exploited. 

Evening found me once more in my quiet room. The dealer 
had condescended (at a price) to send half a ton of coal to the 
house during my absence, so that this time, instead of a wood 
fire, the grate was glowing with anthracite. I took up a book 
which had just come from the library, and without stopping to 
look at the title dipped into its pages. It proved to be an at- 
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tempt to state Christianity in the terms of evolution. The author 
had much to say about "religion," which, in his view, was a 
product of the human soul. Generously admitting, even en- 
thusiastically proclaiming, that the Gospel of Christ was a great 
factor in the evolution of spiritual life, this writer, it was evident, 
regarded evolution itself as the real and great gospel. 

The airy assumptions, the forced cheerfulness, the real coldness 
and inconclusiveness of the book depressed me. I glanced at the 
title-page and saw that it was the much admired " Spiritual Ex- 
celsior," by the Rev. Dr. Worldbourne. 

I laid it down beside Dr. Cuyler's Recollections, and again fell 
into reverie. What is the meaning of this deep, this wide-spread, 
unrest, religious, social, political? What is the cause of these 
insistent attempts to restate and resolve all the problems of life 
and destiny? 

Are the new science and the new philosophy, the Higher Criti- 
cism and the New Theology, together with the drifting faith and 
lost religious practice which accompany and flow from them, 
simply an accumulation of penalty for our sin in forsaking the 
old paths? Are these new theories the cause of the unrest? Or 
do unrest and new doctrines alike spring from something else? 

And then I remembered this great, this new, world of which I 
had had a glimpse during the day: this world lighted by a very 
Aladdin's Lamp of discovery; this world of a silent revolution, 
whose marvels we realize but dimly because we ourselves are so 
much part of it; this free, this dazzling, this dizzy world, whose 
past was yesterday and whose future is to-morrow, whose present 
is so intense, so grinding, so wearing, yet so fascinating: this 
world in which business no longer reckons by hundreds or thou- 
sands but by millions; yea, by billions: this world of great 
philanthropies and noble humanities, the comforts of whose com- 
mon people were the luxuries of the rich a hundred years ago, and 
the luxuries of whose rich surpass anything ancient Rome in her 
most gilded age ever imagined: this world of inspiring prospect, 
of vast possibilities for moral and spiritual growth, and of anxious 
forebodings of possible disaster and anarchy: this most interest- 
ing, hopeful, absorbing, enchanting, yet too dangerously material, 
world. 

I remembered that science is but another name for great and 
marvellous truth bursting into light, and that science, and along 
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with it certain basic principles of the very Gospel of Christ, are 
mainly responsible for the world as it is to-day; and that science 
in its great enlargement necessitates a new philosophy; and that 
the enlarged life of the world requires, not a new gospel, but a 
larger and more adequate understanding and interpretation of 
God's eternal truth. 

But I thought I could see, also, that what has happened in the 
past is happening now. Human nature, earth-born, asserts itself. 
The flesh is striving, too successfully, with the spirit. This youth- 
ful, masterful world has laid its finger on the lips of thought; 
and thought, especially religious thought, is not really free. It is 
paralyzed by the touch of the world. 

The error of the New Theology is not that it is new. Theology 
ought to be new. The science of God's spiritual world has no 
more right to stand still than has the science of His material 
world. But the error of modern theology is, that it allows itself 
to stray from its true source. Instead of advancing in its only 
true and safely enlarging direction, instead of finding its life in 
the upper air of God, where alone it can become really capable of 
leading the world, it is letting the world lead it; it is trying to 
interpret God's eternal truth in terms of this present and finite 
world. 

No wonder the church appears to be losing its leading position 
in society; no wonder that the preaching seems less effective and 
the preachers less powerful ! 

There are, indeed, among them, men as able, as earnest, as 
faithful, often as truly orthodox, as any of their brethren in the 
past. They are doing good, useful, noble work. 

Yet, they are terribly hampered by their environment; and it 
can scarcely be pretended that there is a single prominent preacher 
who is truly meeting and mastering the difficulties of the present 
and pressing situation. 

Such thoughts — and I must confess they were somewhat con- 
fused — passed through my mind and left me with a deeply 
troubled spirit. I had raked out the fire and put on a little more 
of the precious coal as the room grew chilly, and now the grate 
glowed like a big golden eye. As I gazed into it, I knew not how 
it was. Certainly, it was not a dream like that of last night, for 
I felt no drowsiness as then; my senses were all acutely, painfully 
awake; I only know that my vision appeared to be projected into 
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the future — whether the near or distant future, I cannot tell. I 
was in a church. It was a large building which had onca been 
fine, but now, as to the audience-room at least, was somewhat bare 
and shabby. I can only describe it by saying that it had the ap- 
pearance of once having been a fashionable church, whose neigh- 
borhood, by the growth of the city, had become " down-town," 
squalid. Every seat, however, was filled; the aisles were filled; 
people, — mostly very plain, poorly dressed people — were sitting 
about the pulpit steps. Others, evidently, belonging to the 
wealthier classes, were standing about the doors. In fact, the 
congregation was very mixed. All ranks of the social order were 
represented; and, strange to say, there was a preponderance of 
men, a large proportion of whom were young men. The organ 
was old but fine, and there was a large choir, which, with the 
people, was rising to sing as I found myself in the church. To 
my surprise, they did not strike up either a gospel song or an old- 
fashioned familiar hymn ; but they sang : 

', " Christian, dost thou see them on the holy ground!" 

to Dykes's noble tune, and the congregation joined in it with a 
freedom that showed it was familiar to them ; yet, with a subdued 
and solemn earnestness that was new in my experience of church 
music. I noticed, however, that some persons, when it came to 
the line, 

" Christian, up and smite them!" 

ceased singing with sad, or troubled, sometimes with almost 
angry, faces. 

The hymn ceased; the preacher arose. His presence made a 
profound impression on me and, as I noticed, on the congregation 
as well. It is only by an effort of recollection that I can at all 
describe him; for, before I left that church, all thought of his 
personality had been swallowed up in something else. But, as he 
first stood up and paused, looking about on the people before he 
spoke, I saw a tall man with spare, wiry frame, no longer young, 
yet perhaps older in experience than in years, neatly but very 
plainly attired. A glance was sufficient to show that here was 
no well-groomed pastor of a prominent and prosperous congre- 
gation; neither could he be a half-baked popular gospeller; for 
about bis whole personality there was the undefinable, yet uamis- 
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takable, stamp of the born gentleman : and, before he had spoken 
for ten minutes, I felt myself in the presence of a highly dis- 
ciplined, serious and broad-minded scholar. But what a face! 
You could not call it handsome; its worn, almost wasted, lines told 
of deep draughts from the cup of life's sorrows, and long and 
patient bearing of heavy burdens. It was the face of an as- 
cetic; yet the asceticism was evidently not voluntary, but the de- 
velopment of some bitter experience. The glance of those al- 
most unnaturally brilliant eyes commingled sternness with a 
melting tenderness of human sympathy. And, with it all, there 
was the independence of conscious power. You felt that this man 
had long since ceased either to fear the face of man, or care for 
human praise or blame. 

His text, read in a calm, quiet, though penetrating voice, was 
from one of those messages of the prophet Isaiah in which are 
mingled denunciation and appeal. I dare not attempt any outline 
of his sermon. It was too solemn, too personal, for any cold 
analysis. 

But there were several characteristics of that sermon which 
stamped themselves upon my memory. One was the utter sinking 
of the preacher's own personality. His manner was always quiet, 
even refined; his language well chosen, often exceedingly striking, 
yet so perfectly simple and natural that the most ignorant could 
not fail to understand. There was not the slightest suspicion of 
literary effort; no hint of " See how finely I can do it." You 
felt that his manner and language were simply the unconscious 
expression of his true self. 

His denunciations of sin, in high places especially, were awful, 
all the more so because of the evidently intimate and exact knowl- 
edge of what he was talking about, the close adherence to facts, 
the absence of lurid rhetoric, and, above all, the utter absence of 
any air of " See how brave I am !" As you listened, you forgot 
the man; you had, you could have, no thought save for the solemn 
truths he uttered, the truths which cut you to the heart. He was 
just a voice crying in the wilderness — a man who knew his world, 
yet was not of it: a John the Baptist, yet a John of the new dis- 
pensation rather than of the old. For you felt the spirit of Jesus 
in his appeals, and in his warm sympathy with the sorrows and 
even the sins of men. And, all the time, there was that singular 
detachment and self-f orgetfulness which gave his message a won- 
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derful force. As you listened, you began to feel the reason for 
this. You felt that this man had a message from on high, and 
that, if he was lonely in the world, he was close to God — nay, pos- 
sessed by God. 

I have no idea what his denomination was, nor can I tell pre- 
cisely the shade of his theology. There were sentences in his 
sermon which might seem to imply acceptance of the theories of 
modern criticism, and other sentences which showed a leaning on 
the bare word of God even more absolute than that of the old 
pastor of my boyhood days. He said things about Jesus which a 
Unitarian might have said; but he said other things which, in 
their deep reverence for the Divine Almightiness and Eternal 
Blessedness of Christ, went beyond the customary statements of 
strictest orthodoxy. In a peculiar way he seemed to be emanci- 
pated from the fetters of any human and, therefore, partial logic, 
and free from any care as to how men might classify him; this, 
not because of any oddity, natural or assumed, but because he was 
evidently possessed by a message whose heavenly dignity raised 
him above earthly distinctions, either ecclesiastical or theological. 
But in one most important respect he differed radically from the 
common form of the new theology, and that difference brought out 
the greatest and most impressive characteristic of his preaching. 
He had little to say about religion; he laid small stress on any 
good spun from man's own soul in his feeble feeling after God; 
he ignored any gospel which was in any sense the product of a 
human evolution. The salvation which he proclaimed was a 
salvation not of this world, but coming to man out of God's 
eternal life and glory. 

This preacher had a message from God, and the message so pos- 
sessed him that those who listened very soon forgot the mes- 
senger, because the message itself laid such powerful hold of 
them. 

I looked about on the congregation. You could see by their 
faces that some were trying to hold themselves in an attitude of 
critical indifference, and some would fain have been scoffers, but 
with poor success. The scoffers were getting frightened, the 
critics troubled or angry. Especially was this the case with a 
group of well-dressed middle-aged men, whose bearing proclaimed 
them leaders in business and society; some of whom, as I after- 
ward discovered, were pillars of leading churches. It seemed im- 
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possible for any one to be indifferent to that message, and few 
tried to be. Eapt attention, deep contrition, and unspeakable peace 
were variously expressed in the faces of the mass of the great 
audience. 

There was little talk as the awestruck congregation slowly 
passed out of the chureh. The social buzz and hum so common 
at the close of most of our religious services were conspicuously 
absent. 

But, by chance, I found myself, as I walked pensively on my 
way home, in conversation with an acquaintance who knew more 
about this preacher than I could expect to. I discovered that the 
preacher belonged to a good family of literary antecedents; that, 
with a burning thirst for knowledge, he had passed through a 
long and severe course of study, not in theology alone, but also in 
science and philosophy — interrupted, however, by a crisis in the 
affairs of his family which had compelled him for a time to go 
into business and knock about the world and mingle with men; 
that, finally, when this became possible, a sort of humanitarian 
interest, together with a liking for a studious and socially pleasant 
profession, had drawn him into the ministry; and that he had 
become the pastor of a fashionable church. Here he had gone, 
first, through the deep waters of doubt and spiritual struggle, 
and, then, through a flood of personal affliction. Out of it he had 
emerged a changed man. The call of God began to be heard in his 
soul. He became dissatisfied with his worldly, prosperous, and 
religiously cold congregation. In fact, his preaching began to 
give offence. He gave up his charge, and accepted that of the 
discouraged and apparently hopeless congregation of this down- 
town church. There, as though at last free, his preaching in- 
creased in power, until the influence of it was felt all through the 
city; and as from all Judea men went down to the Jordan to hear 
John the Baptist, so from all quarters all sorts of men came to 
listen to the message of this modern prophet. 

I asked my friend what men said about the preacher. He re- 
plied: " They say everything, except to accuse him of immorality; 
his life is too candidly pure for that; but the organs of the liberal 
theology complain that he is reactionary; the orthodox suspect 
him of heresy, and a few of the most influential daily papers call 
him a dangerous man. But he is stirring this great city as no 
preacher has ever stirred it before." I asked, " Is he making many 
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converts?" My friend looked at me in astonishment. "He, 
making converts ! He never thinks of such a thing. But, if that 
is what you mean, his message has been a message of life to a great 
many — to me, for instance. You know what I used to be, careless, 
skeptical, worldly — I've found life, real life, since I heard that 
message. I tell you it is turning men to righteousness. I could 
have shown you more than one Zaccheus in that congregation to- 
day." 

Just then the ashes in my dying fire fell with a loud click, the 
town clock boomed out the hour of midnight, and my vision 
vanished. 

Iea Seymour Dodd. 
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